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the world-family of nations shall treat each other with 
respect, consideration and some little affection? The 
answer is suggested by a French proverb, " We only 
hate those we do not know." Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
remarked the other day, in quoting this, that, " We only 
love those we do know." The same idea was well ex- 
pressed last year by Dr. Takamine, during the Conference 
upon the Far East held at Clark University. He said : 
" There is nothing so effective in enhancing the friendly 
feeling between two nations as a correct knowledge of 
each other." This is borne out by observation. Those 
who know other nations usually have a friendly feeling 
for them. This is especially true of the attitude of mis- 
sionaries towards* the people among whom they have 
worked ; of students towards the foreign land in which 
they have studied ; and of travelers towards the countries 
with which they have become acquainted. One cannot 
even read abook, written intelligently and sympathetically 
in regard to another people, without coming to have a 
more kindly regard for them. 

Every means, then, should have our thorough sup- 
port which tends to bring about a better understanding 
of the conditions existing among foreign peoples — which 
tends to make them and us better acquainted. Among 
these agencies might be mentioned : travel among, and 
study of, other peoples; exchange of students, teachers 
and professors ; conferences for the study of different civ- 
ilizations, such as those held at Lake Mohonk and Clark 
University, and such as the great Universal Races Con- 
gress, to be held in London this coming summer. In 
short, one may well say of the task of bringing about a 
mutual respect and regard between different races, as 
Senator Elihu Root said of bringing about international 
peace : " It is not so much a matter of diplomacy as it is 
a matter of education." 

Thus far we have been speaking of the adults in the 
family of nations. As for the children, they should be 
put to school. That there are child-races in the world 
can hardly be denied by one who is willing to look at 
actual conditions free from preconceived ideas. In regard 
to the proper course to be pursued with them, there are 
three fairly distinct ideas. The real imperialists claim 
that they should be ruled permanently, or at least indefi- 
nitely, in their interest, though perhaps against their 
wishes, as Great Britain believes she is doing in India 
and Egypt. The anti-imperialists, on the other hand, 
would permit them to live untutored and uncontrolled, 
while they are still in the school age of nations. The 
third policy is that of the United States : it aims at taking 
dependent peoples by the hand and leading them slowly 
and gradually along the pathway well marked by the 
footprints of the most highly developed nations, until 
they shall be fully prepared to enter the great field of 
constitutional self-government. 

This school method is the only possible one in the 
long run. The imperialist idea, of ruling over a depen- 
dent Oriental people forever, is simply hopeless; the 
Oriental races are too strong. The day is not far dis- 
tant when every foot of land in the Far East will be free 
from political control by Western powers. The idea of 
the anti-imperialists is hardly more possible. It is not 
practicable to leave these backward races to themselves 
until they may be fitted for a full constitutional regime. 
It is scarcely kind to leave every backward race to work 



out its own salvation, to permit each primitive people to 
enjoy to the full all the misery, the civil anarchy and the 
recurring wars through which Europe passed on its way 
from feudalism to constitutionalism. The world to-day 
is too small, the demand for general security and peace 
is too great, and the need for the products of the tropics 
is too urgent to permit any considerable section of the 
earth to be fenced off as an ethnological park where 
backward races may run wild. 

The race children in this world-family — children in 
need of development and yet in the school age — should 
be under instruction as much as the children of Boston. 
It must, however, be in a school in which there is finally 
a graduation, and from which the race child can pass, 
sufficiently matured to take his place as a man in the 
world. The western powers have been school teachers 
to the East for over four hundred years, but the United 
States is the first and only nation school teacher to found 
a school in which a race child may look forward defi- 
nitely to graduation — to a time when its school days 
shall be over. 

This American policy, which was originally opposed 
and well-nigh laughed at by the colonial administrators 
of other nations, has more recently been followed by the 
British government in India. Lord Morley, by his re- 
forms in increasing the native representation in the gov- 
ernment of India, is following along the path which 
America has blazed in the Far East, but there still remains 
this difference : the United States publicly aims at fitting 
the Filipinos for self-government ; Great Britain has not 
made any such promise in regard to India. 

But this schooling of dependent races is not a matter 
which may be left to itself. Eternal vigilance is not only 
the price of liberty to those who govern themselves, but 
to those who are governed. This was well illustrated at 
the recent Lake Mohonk Conference on the Indians and 
other dependent peoples. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs stated in substance that if there 
was any place on earth where graft and corruption ex- 
isted, where the strong and the shrewd oppressed the 
weak, that place was inside certain of the United States 
Indian reservations. At this same conference there was 
a strong feeling expressed that certain tendencies in the 
Philippines were not in keeping with the ideals which 
were originally held for their development. 

It is, finally, through a watchful education that the 
evils of race hatred, race arrogance and race oppression 
are most likely to be cured; education of the adult 
races in a better and more sympathetic knowledge of 
each other ; education of the backward races until they 
shall cease to be children and shall be able to take their 
places as men in the world family; and education of the 
people of the adult races in the needs, conditions and 
aspirations of the race children, in order that the school 
may always be conducted in the interest of the children 
and not for the benefit of the teachers. 



Was I Wrong? 



BY FREDERIC PASSY. 



[Frederic Passy, the author of this brief article, just pub- 
lished in the French journal, La Paix par le Droit, has been 
for more than forty years the leader of the peace movement 
in France, and foremost among the European advocates of 
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peace. In 1901 he, with Mr. Dunant, was first to receive the 
Nobel prize in recognition of his services. He is now past 
eighty-five years of age and almost blind, but his interest in 
the cause is as deep and fresh as ever, and he is universally 
loved and honored by all those who have known him and seen 
his noble, self-sacrificing and tireless labors in the cause of 
international goodwill and concord. — Ed.] 

The older one grows, the more one feels the moment 
approaching when the record of the short moments which 
have been allotted to us here below shall be definitely 
closed, and the more one inevitably turns toward the 
past, which it might seem ought to have been effaced in 
its remoteness, so much the more does one try, by re- 
viving in the memory the details which were yesterday 
forgotten, to judge one's self and to pronounce in advance 
one's own sentence. 

During these last days, among other evidences of my 
bygone years, among the most precious documents of 
my youth and my mature age, I have had read to me the 
admirable letters, which I have preserved, of the kindly 
and sensible man of whom I was for fifty years the prin- 
cipal and almost only preoccupation ; of him who, in his 
long and sad widowerhood, was at the same time my 
father and my mother, coupling with his strength and 
clearness of vision in counsel and direction the delicate 
tenderness of a soul at once feminine and masculine, I 
found written in the month of July, 1867, at the time 
when the confidence of my friends, Aries Dufour, Jean 
Dolfus, Gratry, Michel Chevalier, had just imposed upon 
me the difficult function of General Secretary of the Per- 
manent International Peace League, these lines, filled at 
the same time with sympathy for the work and with 
doubt about the efficaciousness of the efforts which it was 
about to demand of me : 

" I have read the program of the League, and I ask 
myself, not what is your aim, but what means you will 
take to attain it ? What will you do if the government 
believes it ought to make war, and what will you have 
to do if we continue in peace? I see an honest philo- 
sophical principle, but nothing to make it succeed. In 
free trade there is a definite end, a material one ; in the 
League of Peace I see nothing but an idea. 

" In the effort to bring about the abolition of corporal 
constraint and of the death penalty there is something 
which may be realized, whether one be opposed to it or not. 
In the League of Peace I do not see what the result can 
be, or at least the form in which you can secure its real- 
ization. There is not in it a point of law to be suppressed 
or modified; there is nothing. No Prince or Minister 
will draw up for you a plan of action, and you must 
abstain from politics, for you would be disturbers." 

A little later, writing to her whom he congratulated 
himself always on having been able to secure for me as 
a companion, and whom he loved, I can say, for her own 
sake as much as for mine, he expressed for her his fear 
that this campaign would be, both in labor and expense, 
too heavy for my strength and my resources; and he 
reminded her that if we have (which he was far from 
failing to recognize) duties towards our fellowmen, we 
also have duties first of all to our own family, and that I 
ought not, in order to make myself the defender of un- 
known persons, to risk compromising, along with my own 
comfort, the well-being of my children. 

This solicitude was, alas, only too well founded, and if 
I had been able to guess what the effort to accomplish 



this Sisyphean task to which I was about to be forever 
condemned would cost my fortune, that is, what it would 
cost that of my wife and the comfort of my children, my 
health, my eyesight and my tranquillity, never, no, never, 
would I have had the courage to allow myself to enter 
upon it. Neither my wife, whose encouragement alone 
has been sufficient to sustain me against trials and fail- 
ures, nor my children, brought up by her to depend only 
on labor and to put duty above all exterior satisfactions, 
have at any time ever thought of reproaching me for the 
sacrifice whose burden fell upon them. But often, I mu«t 
avow, I have asked myself whether they would not havi 
been justified in doing so, and if, in comparing the place 
which I have made for them in the world with that which 
I might have made for them, I have not failed in my 
paternal obligations. 

In this matter most certainly the fears of my excellent 
father were far from being chimerical. It is not a life 
without labor which I have prepared for my descendants. 
But, on the other hand, how surprised, how happy and 
how proud, perhaps, he would be, if he could see what 
progress we have made and what results we have obtained 
in this undertaking, thankless, and in appearance without 
result, in which he hesitated to see me engaged ! Cer- 
tainly the task is not yet finished. Will it ever be? 
Divisions, competitions, jealousies and distrust still exist, 
threatening still every hour the world with new troubles 
and necessitating incessant expenses. Nevertheless, what 
a difference there is between the ancient and the present 
condition of things! What a general condemnation of 
international violence and governmental cupidities there 
is! What a desire for, and more frequent and more 
beneficent practice each day of, a justice superior to the 
ancient and precarious law of might ! What a beneficent 
and powerful aspiration now prevails toward the recogni- 
tion of an international justice worthy of this name! 
And what effective demonstrations of the possibility of 
establishing for the nations, as for their citizens, a common 
jurisdiction which shall declare and perform that which 
is right, and gradually displace, or rather regulate and 
discipline, force ! 

Was I wrong, almost half a, century ago, in not 
despairing of the human race? And if in certain respects 
I may have merited reproach, and even been able to 
reproach myself, may I not at least plead extenuating 
circumstances ? 



Disarmament in Germany. 

BY DR. A. GOBAT. 

Dr. Gobat, the Secretary of the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne, writes as follows in the issue of the 
Correspondance Bimmsuelle for November, 1910. His 
observations are well worth the consideration of not only 
all our friends in Germany, but in all other countries. 
We do not know whether his proposed settlement of the 
Alsace-Lorraine question could be worked out in practice, 
but it is at any rate worth considering. Dr. Gobat says : 

May I be permitted to make an observation, in a thor- 
oughly friendly spirit, to the German Peace Society ? In 
view of the great interest which the pacifists show in the 
subject of disarmament, I feel myself compelled to oppose 



